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Be not alarmed, kind reader, at the caption of our 
this week’s “leader,” for we by no means in- 
tend to inflict a long and tedious article upon you 
respecting the merits or demerits of tobacco; we 
shall merely look briefly at the subject, pro and 
con. 

Willis, in a recent letter from Paris, says; 
* Every man smokes in the streets in Paris. And 
what is worse, (or better, as you chance to think 
about it,) the ladies smoke very generally! I 
was sitting by the side of a lovely English wo- 
man, yesterday, on a morning call, when she sud- 
denly threaded her fair fingers through the pro- 
fusion of blonde curls upon her cheek, and said : 
‘I hope my hair is not disagreeable to you! I 
looked amazement at the possibility of course. 


* Because, she added, ‘I have been smoking | 
all the morning, and it stays in one’s hair so!’ | 
The ladies smoke small paper segars, made of | 


very delicate tobacco. They scout the idea of 
ever giving the practice up, and are only asto- 
nished at having so long left this charming 
thought-softener to male monopoly. It is per- 
fectly convenable, by the way, to stop any stranger 


in the street, and take a light from him, and this | 


new amenity may be put down to the credit of 
the tobacco mania.” 

And he then adds by the way of a note, as if 
to try how much of the vulgar (not in him, but 
in the imagination) we could bear mixed in with 
our ideas of the lovely and ideal— 

VOLUME I.—NO. VI. 
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| T have since seen a dandy coolly approach a 
| party with a fresh segar in his mouth, and draw 
‘a light from a lady’s segar while she was smoking. 
| This was in a café, and she might have been an 
acquaintance ; but one would like to know how 
|much magnetism might pass over a bridge of to- 
| bacco, and whether it is fairly the custom of the 
‘country thus to take fire at a lady’s lips without 
jan introduction.” 

This, we must acknowledge, is something be- 
| yond the stretch of our heretofore modest imag- 
ination. To inhale perfume from the lips of a 
‘lady who smoked segars, “ three for a penny,” 
| would require nerves set with firmer stuff than 
\these of ours. To play “ Button, button, who’s 
got the button?” asin our more juvenile days, 
and be compelled to pay forfeit toa young lad 
who was lavishing, with the utmost fondness, all 
her attractions upon a “long nine,” would, we 
| fear, play us a worse trick than our first * quid,” 
the first effects of which were visited by the herbs 
| and sympathising condolence of our grandmother, 
;and wound up with a sound “ larruping,” from 
| grandfather. 

Tobacco is an herb called in the Linnen sys- 
| tem Nicotiana, and is a genus of the Monogynia 
' order, belonging to the Pentandria class of plants. 
' Botanists reckon seven species of this herb; the 
three principal ones are, Ist. Nicottana major 
‘latifolia, or the large broad-leafed tobacco; 2d. 
Nicotiana major augustiflora, or narrow-leafed 
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large tobacco; 3d. Nicotiana minor famina. The 
second comes chiefly from Virginia, and the third 


is found principally in Mexico, but that which is 


in most common use is the first. 

It is said by some writers that the Spaniards 
were the first discoverers of this herb about the 
year 1560, in a small island called Tubaca, in 
the Bay of Panama, in the South Seas. Others, 
and with some show of probability, say that the 
Spaniards found it about the year 1530, in Tabaca, 
a province of Yucatan. It is asserted in the Dic- 
tionnaire Universel de Commerce, that tobacco has 
been known among the Persians for upwards of 
400 years; and it is supposed by M. Savery, 
that they received it from Egypt, and not from 
the East Indies, where it has been cultivated only 
since the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Its botanic name, Nicotiana, it received from 
Mr. John Nicot, Ambassador from Francis II. at 
the court of Portugal, who, in 1560, coming to 
the knowledge of it by means of a Flemish mer- 
chant, presented some of it to the Grand Prior, 


on his arrival at Lisbon; and afterward ’on his | 


return to France, gave some to Queen Catharine 
de Medicis: 


Prior's Herb. But Andrew Thevet of Angouleme, 


Almoner to Queen Catharine de Medicis, disputes | 
this honor with Mr. Nicot, and it appears pro- | 


bable that this gentleman brought it first into 
Francé, at his return from Brazil in 1556. 

Cardinal Santa Croce, nuncio of Pope Pius IV. 
in Portugal on his return, introduced the use of 
it into Italy; from whom it was denominated 
Herba sancte cructs, or Holy cross herb. It is 

enerally supposed that Sir Walter Raleigh first 
Reonght Tobacco to England, in 1585; and taught 
his countrymen how to use it. But this report, 
which has passed ong for fact, will be found, on 
examination, incorrect. Mr. Valmont de Bo- 
mase, Director of the Cabinets of Natural His- 
tory, Medicine, &c. to the Prince of Condé, pos- 
itively asserts, that Sir Francis Drake brought it 
first to Great Britain from Virginia. 

CampEN, whose veracity is indisputable, and 
whose authority in matters of this nature is de- 
cisive, gives the honor of its introduction among 
the British toa Mr. Ratpu Lane. As this part 
of its history is but little known, the reader 
will not be displeased to find the whole here in 
d>tail. 

In March 1584, Sir Walter Raleigh having 
obtained a patent from Queen Elizabeth, em- 
powering him to possess whatever countries he 
might discover in North America, fitted out two 
ships at his own expense, and sailed for the con- 
tinent in the month of April. They returned to 
England in September, after having taken pos- 
session of a large fertile country then named 
Windangocoa, but afterward, in honor of the 
Virgin Queen Elizabeth, called Virginia. In 
the spring of 1585, Sir Walter sent out a fleet of 
seven ships to the lately-discovered country, 


whence it was called the Grand | 


lisle, against the Spanish settlements in America, 
&c. After having taken possession of St Do- 
mingo, Carthagena, and some towns on the coast 
of Florida, they sailed for Virginia, where they 
| arrived in August, 1586, and found Mr. Lane 
}and the remains of his colony in great distress. 
| Lane had passed the winter here. Several of his 
|men had been surprised and cut off by the Indians, 
jand the whole reduced to the utmost misery 
| through lack of provisions. Drake wishing them 
to prosecute their discoveries on the continent, 
offered Mr. Lane one or two ships, with pro- 
visions, and some men to assist him. The offer 
was accepted, but while they where shifting the 
provisions, &c. on board these vessels, an extra- 
| ordinary storm carried them away, and dispersed 
the whole fleet. Lane and his companions thus 
finding the hope of subsistence cut off, and not 
}expecting any succor speedily from England, 
| entreated Sir Francis to carry them home, to 
/which he readily agreed. These all embarking 
‘on board of Drake’s vessel, carried with them 
the famous Plant in question to Great Britain. 
| Thus ended for the present, an expedition which 
had promised much in the beginning, and which 
some perhaps, will think performed a great deal, 
when they understand that the introduction of 
tobacco into England was the fortunate result. 

Camden, in his “ Annals of Queen Elizabeth,” 
published in 1615, gives the following account 
of its introduction into England. 

«And these men (Mr. Lane and his compan- 
ions) thus brought back, were the first that I 
know of, who brought into England that Indian 
plant which they call Tabacca and Nicotia; and 
which, as taught by the Indians, they used against 
crudities. 

* Certainly from that time it was highly prized, 
and the use of it became very common, for many 
persons every where, some through wantonness, 
(/ascivientes,) and others for the sake of health, 
with inexpressible greediness, sucked in, through 
/an earthen pipe, its excessively stinking smoke, 
(grave-olentem illius fumum,) which they after- 
}ward blew out through their nostrils; insomuch 
that tobacco-shops are not less frequent in town 
than ale-houses and taverns. 
| ‘In consequence of this use of it, the bodies of 
|Englishmen (as one wittily said) who are so 
highly delighted with this plant, seem to have 
| degenerated into the nature of barbarians, seeing 
they are delighted with the same thing which the 
barbarians use, and think they can be cured by 
} st.” 
There is a difference of opinion about the 
medicinal qualities of tobacco. Some persons 
contend that a moderate use of it is beneficial, 
| while others assert that it cannot be taken with- 
jout injury. William Salmon, an eminent em- 
|piric, and author of the ‘*Complete Physician,” 
—a man, in practical medicine, wise beyond his 
poch says: “* The powder of the leaf is used asa 
sternutatory to cleanse the head and brain, and 




















commanded by his relation, Sir Richard Green- | may be profitable being used physically; but the 
ville, who arriving safely, left a colony of 108 | ordinary and constant usage of it for Snush, is of 
men, under the command of Mr. Ralph Lane, at | very evil consequences, and induces Apopleries. 
Roanoek. In the course of this year, the Queen|For drawing away the thin matter by itself, 
having declared _War against Spain, sent Sir | through the continual use thereof, the thick is left 
Francis Drake, with twenty-one ships, and many | behind, where, increasing, and being too thick to 
land forces under the command of General Car- | pass through the Os Ethmoides, or sieve-like bone, 
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the cavity at length is filled therewith, where ob- 
structing the animal spirits near their centre, an 
Apoplexy is infallibly induced; and I am con- 
fident more people have died of Apoplexies in one 
year, since the use of this Snush, than have died 
of that disease in an hundred before the use there- 
of ; and most, if not all who I have observed to die 
of late of that disease, were such as were extreme 
and constant Snush-takers.” 

Chemists observe that tobacco leaves distilled 
in a retort without addition, yield an acrid em- 
pyreumatic poisonous oil. If applied to an incis- 
ion in the leg of a pigeon, in two minutes it will 
lose the use of its foot; and a single drop of the 
chemical oil, put on the tongue of a cat, will pro- 
duce convulsions, and kill her in the space of one 
minute. And a thread, dipped in the same oil, 
and drawn through a wound in an animal made 
by a needle, will produce death in seven minutes. 

James the First, King of England, wrote a 
treatise expressly against smoking, &c., called 
**A Counterblast to Tobacco,” and Pope Urban 
the VIII. made a bull to excommunicate al] those 
who took tobacco in the churches. 

Tobacco has sometimes been employed as a 
remedy in lethargic swoonings; and the patient 
has been restored to sensibility only to be racked 
by a more dreadful disorder. Convulsions, cold 
sweats, and a feeble and intermitting pulse, with 
other symptoms, have been the consequence of its 
use in the above cases. A writer in a work be- 
fore us observes that “tobacco appears to act 
directly upon the nervous system, and secondarily 
upon the heart itself, producing faintness, palpi- 
tations, and various unpleasant symptoms, which 
will be more fully particularized before we con- 
clude this part of the subject. The action of the 
heart is disordered solely as a consequence of the 
nervous derangement which has been already 
stated in the first place to occur. This was prov- 
ed by Sir Benjamin Brodie, in the following ex- 
periments. Sir Benjamin introduced a quantity 
of tobacco infusion into the system of a dog. It 
died in a few minutes—the heart being paralysed. 
Another dog was selected, and its head speedily 
removed, while, by artificial respiration, the ok 
sations of the heart were maintained. The pois- 
onous infusion was then in the same manner in- 


troduced into the system of the animal, but its | 


heart was not paralysed, or in any way unnatur- 
ally affected. Thus was it proved, that the brain 
and nervous system are first disordered, and 
through the medium of these the heart next suffers. 

In the human subject an over-dose of tobacco 
is followed by a series of well-marked and very 
distressing symptoms. We have the best oppor- 
tunity of observing these in young men who are 
making themselves ill by “learning to smoke.” 
The first complaint is of a peculiar oppressive 
pain at the pit of the stomach; the pulse is rapid 
and excitable, soon becoming of extreme feeble- 
ness; the intellect and recollection are for the 
time much impaired; the limbs iremble; the sense 
of vision is obscured, and specks appear to be 
floating before the eyes. As previously observed, 
there is a tendency to fainting, palpitation at the 
heart, giddiness in the head, and cool, clammy 
perspirations break out over the body. These 
symptoms are generally relieved by a free vomit- 
ing, which is speedily induced. The entire pros- 


tration of bodily strength, which follows as a 
consequence of the general muscular relaxation, 
ismost remarkable. And occasionally, in certain 
surgical operations, tobacco is employed to pro- 
duce this state of depression, which is necessary 
in order to diminish the resistance offered to sur- 
gical manipulation by the involuntary rigidity of 
the muscles. Thus tobacco has frequently been 
administered to favor the reduction of disloca- 
tions. And its effects are most complete. The 
strongest man is brought to a condition of almost 
deadly debility, and while the action of the medi- 
| cine continues, a weanling might control a 3«m- 
| son. 
But still, as we have before observed, there is 
|a difference of opinion about the medicinal qual- 
‘ities of the plant. Some time ago the London 
| Lancet contained an article on the subject tending 
to show that the health of the workmen in the 
tobacco manufactories averaged better than among 
|other classes of workmen. We will quote from 
lit: 
| «The health of the work-people is generally 
| good—better, indeed, than that of the neighbor- 
\ing population, There is no malady whatever, 
nervous or otherwise, from which they appear 
particularly to suffer. It is also remarked, that 
| their lives appear to be quite as long as those of 
‘other work-people, and that they are generally 
|able to work until age or accidental illness stops 
| their labors.” 
“At the manufactories of Bordeaux, Havre, 
Lille, Morlaix, and Strasbourg, phthisis is stated 
| to be much less frequent among the work-people 
'than among other artizans. 

« At Bordeaux, the disease is very rarely found 
among them, and progresses much slower in that 
class that with the rest of the population.” 

«« At Havre, where phthisis is common, it is 80 
rare at the tobacco manufactory, that there has 
scarcely been a case observed.” 

*« At Morlaix, phthisis is always less violent 
in its progress, and less severe, when it attacks 
the manufactory people than with other artizans.” 

* At Lille it is much less frequent than among 
those who work in cotton.” 

*« At Strasbourg the work-people have not pre- 
sented a case of phthisis.” 

In these factories the artizan must have his sys- 
tem more fully exposed to the influence of tobac- 
co than he could possibly have by any other 
mode of procedure; he breathes an atmosphere 
| loaded with the effluvia from the plant in a moist 
'and also in a fermenting condition. 

As far as our own experience goes, however, 
we have a decided natural aversion to the weed. 
For fifteen years we have tried unsuccessfully to 
learn the habit of smoking segars. but nature re- 
volted; and though we have smoked many hun- 
dreds, still never one that we did not throw aside 
with disgust; and we are most willing now to 
take our oath that ten segars a day for a month 
would lay us where the stuff of the physician 
could not reach us. And as for chewing — 

But the ladies must not think of so vile a prac- 
tice. We have been told that a Mexican lady 
will smoke several in the morning before getting 
ont of bed. This we could never consent to; 
and it is probable that we should oppose the an- 
nexation of Mexico for that reason alone, if we 
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could find no other. Our 9p laughing 
Yankee girls look well enough as they are ; and 
it would certainly be objectionable to salute one 
of them who had recently smoked a bunch of 
segars, if they were ‘‘ cinnamons,” or whose iips 
were fragrant with the perfume of an old 
“stump.” We admire the firmness of the “ fa- 
thers” of Boston in banishing the weed from the 


street, laugh at them as much as you will, and | 


our vote may be counted as one for enforcing the 
same regulation in New York. But we suppose 
the “ boys” must have their smoke, though occa- 
sionally we see one in Broadway looking very 
much “like a cat in a strange garret.” 

We know of one way to put down smoking 
or using tobacco in any shape—let every lady 
resolve never to take for beau or husband, any 
one who smokes, chews or snuffs Ob, what a 
revolution would we create had we only been 
born one of the fair sex ! 


THE HAUNTED HEAD. 
BY JAMES BACON. 


to deliberate whether he could justify the curiosity 
he felt, when the hint of the hostess that a lad 
was imprisoned there, came across his mind, and, 
without farther hesitation, he ascended the tree. 
Ascanio looked from the height he had gained, 
and saw a young female sitting on a low garden 
seat immediately below the bough on which he 
stood. She was weeping. At length, raising 
her head, she dried her eyes, and taking upa 
guitar which lay beside her, she struck some of 
the chords, and played the symphony to a plain- 
tive air which was then well known. Ascanio 
gazed in breathless anxiety, and wondered that 
| one so fair should have cause for so deep a sorrow 
as she was evidently suffering under. In a collo- 
| quy which ensued, she exhorted him to fly ; told 
him she was an orphan whom Poyet wanted to 
‘force into marriage ; and finally, agreed to elope 
| with her young lover. 

| Ascanic clasped the maiden in his arms, and 
| once kissed her fair forehead, by way of binding 
the compact. He looked up to the wall to con- 
sider the best means of enabling the lady to scale 
| it, when he saw above it a man’s head looking at 
lthem. Ascanio at first thought they were betray- 
ed, but the expression of the face, which he con- 








| tinued to look at, removed his alarm on this head. 
Ir was yet early in May morning, in the year It wasa very fine countenance, highiy intelligent, 
1540, when two travelers alighted at the little ca- |and uncommonly good-humored. It seemed, as 
beret, known by the sign of « Les quatre fils d’- | well as Ascanio could guess, by the thick beard 
Aymon,” at the entrance of the forest of Fontain- | and mustachios, to belong to a man of middle, 
bleau. They rode two very sorry horses, and age. He had a long, pointed nose, bright eyes, 
each of them carried a package behind his saddle. and very white teeth; a small cap just stuck on 
These were the famous Benvenuto Cellini, as mad _ the left side of his head, gave a knowing sort of 


aman of genius as the sun of Italy, which has 


long been used to mad geniuses, ever looked on, | 


and his handsome pupil Ascanio, who were carry- 
ing some works of art to the King of France at 
Fontainbleau. For particular reasons, Cellini set 


out by himself, leaving Ascanio ; and he, getting | 


tired toward evening, proposed to walk in the 
forest; but, before setting out, was specially 
warned to take care, in the first place, that the 
Gardes de Chase did not shoot him instead of a 
buck ; and, in the next, that he did not stray too 


near a large house, which he would see at about | 


a quarter of an hour’s walk distant to the right of 


the path. This house, the host told him, belong- | 


ed to the Chancellor Poyet, who said he did not 
choose to be disturbed in the meditations to which 
he devoted himself for the good of the state, by 
idle stragglers. To enforce his orders, too, he 
had an ugly raw-boned Swiss for a porter, who 
threatene 
near his garden wall. There was also a hint of 
a poor young lady being shut up in this guarded 
mansion. A long pa to inclosed by a high 


wal], and thickly planted on both sides with trees, ' 


which entirely concealed its interior from view, 
was at the back ; and it was this which Ascanio 
first approached. 


He heard a low voice, which he thought was' 


that of a woman in distress, and, listening more 
intently, and approaching nearer, he was satisfied 
that his first impression was correct. He distinctly 
heard sobs, and such expressions of sorrow, as 
convinced him that the person from whom they 

roceeded was indulging her grief alone. A large 


to cudgel every one who walked too | 


look to his appearance, and added to the arch ex- 
pression of his visage, as he put his finger on his 
lip to enjoin silence, when Ascanio looked up at 
him. “ Hush,” he said, “it is a very reasonable 
‘bargain on both sides, very disinterested, and 
strongly sworn to. And now, my children, as I 
have been a witness to it, although unintention- 
ally, I feel bound to help your escape.” Ascanio 
hardly knew what answer to make; but, as he 
saw it was perfectly indifferent to the stranger, 
'who knew the whole of his secret, whether he 
should trust him or not, he resolved to accept his 
offer, and they immediately set about getting the 
lady over the wall. 

While employed in this, three fellows were 


, seen stealing round the walls with their swords 


drawn. “ By St. Denis, we have been reckoning 
_ without our host,” cried the stranger ; “‘ they don’t 
mean to let us part thus. Come, my spark,” he 
said to Ascanio, ‘‘ you will have some service for 
that sword you wear, and which, pray Heaven, 
you know how to use. Do you stand on the 
other side of the tree, madam,” he added, putting 
the lady, whose name was Beatrice, on his horse, 
“and, if the worst should betide, gallop down 
the path, keeping the high road till you come to 
| Paris; inquire for the Nunnery of St. Genevieve, 
and give this ring to the abbess, who is a relation 
of mine; she will insure your protection.” The 
lady received the ring, and, half dead with horror, 
| awaited the issue of the contest. The assailants 
came on with great fury; and,as they were three 
| to two, the odds were rather in their favor. They 
, consisted of a Gascon, Captain Sangfeu, the porter, 








irch tree grew against the garden wall near the | and a servant, who seemed to be in no great hurry 
place where he stood; he paused for a moment! to begin the fight: they appeared astonished at 
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finding two opponents, having seen only Ascanio | ing a colossal statue of Mars had for a long time 
from the house. They fell on, however, in pretty | been paramount, and he had proceeded so Far as 
good order. It happened to be the lot of the | to make the head of the figure, when some other 
stranger, perhaps because he was a bigger man,’ freak drew offhis attention. This head was about 
to encounter the servant and the captain. Just! as large as the cottage of a London ruralist, and 
as they came up, he loosened his cloak, and twist- |occupied a large space in the court-yard of “ Il 
ing it very tightly round his arm, he made as ser-| Piccol Nello.” The frame was made of solid 
viceable a buckler as a man should wish to use. | timber, and the outside covered with a very thick 
Upon this he caught the captain’s first blow, and | plaster, which was moulded into the form of a 
dealt in return, so shrewd a cut on the serving! gigantic face, representing the aspect of the God 
man’s head, as laid him on the forest turf without} of Battles; and a very terrible affair to look upon 
the least inclination to take any further share|it was. Ascanio, who had often been much an- 
in the combat. The fight was now nearly equal;' noyed by the discordant noises with which his 
and, to do him justice, the Gascon captain was a| master conducted his labors, and no less by the 
fair match for most men; the stranger, however, | incessant taking of the old housekeeper Catharine, 
was one to whom fighting was evidently any thing | had found a refuge from both in the cavity of 
but new; and, in less than five minutes, the cap- |this head. where he had formed a very conven- 
tain lay beside the servant, so dead, that if all the | ient, and not a very small apartment. Here he 
monks in Christendom had sung a mass in his/ used to study painting and music, both of which 
ears, he would not have heard it. | he loved far better than either sculpture or work- 
“‘T have owed you this good turn a very long! ing in gold; and he had been wise enough never 
time, my gallant Captain Sangfeu. I have not to tell Cellini or any other person of this retreat. 
forgotten an ill turn that you did me at Pavia, | He entered it easily by a chasm from the ground, 
when you did not wear the rebel Bourbon’s livery ; and a small ladder, which he had placed within- 
but there’s an end to all, and you die as a soldier | side, conducted him to his chamber. 
should.” And as the stranger muttered this, he} Cellini’s oddities and the unceremonious method 
wiped the blood-drops off his own sword, and | he had adopted of getting possession of the “ Il 
looked at the fight which was continuing between | Piccol Nello,” had made him many enemies. 
the Swiss and Ascanio, but did not seem inclined | Among others, there was a wretched little tailor, 
to interfere. ‘* Save him, for mercy’s sake,” cried | who had the honor of being employed for some 
the lady ‘ By our Holy Lady,” he replied, ‘I}of the Conseillers du Parlement. This tailor be- 
think he wants no aid. He is making gallant} came the implacable foe of Cellini. He took a 
play with his slender rapier there against the | garret directly opposite his house, where he used 
large weapon of the Swiss. You shall see him|to watch the motions of the inhabitants of “ Il 
win you, madam, or I have mistaken my man. | Picco] Nello,” and to soften the exasperation of 
Well evaded !—there he has it!” he shouted, as| his mind, he bestowed on them from morning to 
Ascanio’s sword entered his antagonist’s body,| night all the maledictions his ingenuity could 
until the shell struck against his breast-bone, and | invent. He had heard noises proceeding Bn the 
the giant fell at the youth’s feet. ‘“ The varlet| monstrous plaster head in the court-yard, and 
may get over it,” said the stranger, kicking the | even sometimes in the dead of the night, he had 
servant’s body; “but for the other two, I’ll be| seen two streams of light issuing from the great 
their gage they’ll never come out to assassinate | eyes; but, as he had no notion that Ascanio was 
honest men on moonlight nights again. But|then within the head, drawing by the light of a 
away with you,” turning to Ascanio ; ‘* we shall | lamp, or playing on a guitar, which he accom- 
have the whole country, up in five minutes; be-| panied with his voice, the little tailor’s fears and 
gone!” and he held the horse, while Ascanio | malice induced him to spread areport that Cellini 
mounted. ‘* But what will you do?” returned the | was an enchanter, and that the “Testa di Marte” 
outh. ‘I am not far from home; and if the|he had made, was some demoniacal contrivance 
unt should become hot, I’ll get up one of these | which he had animated for the destruction of the 
trees; but take care of the horse; he’ll carry you| city of Paris. Not content with reporting this 
six leagues an hour. Good b’ye, Rabican,” he | throughout the quarter in which he dwelt, he told 
added, patting the steed’s neck, who, by his paw- | it among all the lacquais of all the conseillers he 
ing, seemed to know his master. knew, until at length the story of the Devil’s 
The lovers did indeed put the speed of this no-| Head in “ I! Piecol Nello” was as well known as 
ble animal to the test, and his gallop was as wild | any other current lie in the city. In this chamber 
as if it would never end. But, on reaching Paris, | Beatrice was placed. 
Ascanio was at a loss how to dispose of his fair} Meanwhile, the chancellor had found his bul- 
charge. Cellini was at this time living in an old | lies where Ascanio left them, but could persuade 
castellated house, on the left bank of the Seine,| none of the three to tell him what had brought 
which had formed part of the Nesle Palace, and | them into so sad a plight; and for this reason— 
which Cellini had called “II Picco] Nello.” Al-|two of them were dead, and the other was so 
most all the chambers, excepting the few in which | faint, from the loss of blood, that he could not 
they dwelt, were occupied by the numerous works | speak, and seemed very likely to follow his com- 
in which the artist’ was engaged. At length As-| panions. The chancellor, however, pursued the 
canio’s fertile invention suggeste to him an ex- | fugitives, resolved in his rage, to devote the youth 
pedient, by which he might ensure an asylum fo | to utter ruin, as soon as he should catch him; and, 
the lady for a short time, at least until he should | in the meantime, he proposed to glut his rage by 
be able to explain the whole affair to Cellini. | sacrificing Benvenuto Cellini, who, as we said 
Among the odd whims which, from time to time, | before, had made himself many enemies. Aware 
reigned in the crazy brain of Cellini, that of mak- | of Cellini’s favor with the king, he was obliged 
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to tread warily; but the superstition of that age 
rendered a charge of sorcery too grave to be par- 
ried. The haunted head was, therefore, made 
the hinge on which the artist’s ruin was to turn 

and the Duchess de’Estampes, the king’s mistress, 


and his majesty’s confessor, both enemies of Cel- ' 
lini, entered into the confederacy against him. | 


The confessor devoutly believed in all the legends 
of the Romish church, and thought it highly pro- 
bable, that a man who could execute such beauti- 


ful sculptures, as Cellini had exhibited on the_ 
as day, must be in league with the devil. | 


V hen, therefore, the chancellor began to tell his 
story, these two worthy personages chimed in, 


and backed his villanous project so well, that the | 


good-natured king was diverted from his first in- 
tention, which had been to kick the chancellor, 


and to leave the confessor and the sultana (the | 
only two persons in the world of whom he had | 


ever been afraid) to themselves. He said he 
would see Cellini, who had staid all night in the 
palace by his orders; and the artist was accord- 
ingly sent for. 

*“* How now, Cellini,” said the monarch, as he 
approached, “ did I send for you to Paris that you 
should bring with you troops of fiends and de- 
monds, who, it is said, help you in your works ?” 
*[ have no devils to help me in my work,” said 
Cellini, “‘ but your majesty’s subjects: and if my 
countryman, Alighieri, were to lead me through 
all the darkest places in the Inferno, I could not 
find worse fiends.” ‘But here,” said the king, 
hold out the papers, “two men swear that you 
have a head of the devil in ‘Il Piccol Nello,’ and 
that the whole of the neighborhood is infested by 
his legions, to the disturbance of the public tran- 

uility, and the great scandal of our holy church.” 

he confessor crossed himself. ‘I gbjure the 
devil and his power,” said Cellini, crosging him- 
self with no less fervor; “and, next to them, I 
hate and abhor the villains who have thus slan- 
dered me to your gracious majesty. Give me to 
know their names, and I swear they shall be better 
acquinted with the real devil ere long.” The 
king decided on examining into the matter per- 
sonally ; but Ascanio had married the fair Bea- 
trice before the royal commission got to Paris, 
and was going to restore the stranger’s horse, ac- 
cording to the directions he had received, at the 
time it arrived at the Testa di Marte, wherein the 
bride was lodged. 


The consternation of Beatrice may be better | 


imagined than described, when she heard the arri- | 
val of so many strangers; but it was increased to | 
an almost intolerable degree as she listened to the | 
conversation which ensued, and heard the odious | 
voice of her oppressor, the chancellor. She could 
not see any of the persons, unless she looked out | 
at the eyes of the figure, and this she dared not | 
to do lest she should discover herself. And 
this,” said the king, “‘ is what they call the Devil’s | 
Head?” “Who calls it so” asked Cellini, | 
fiercely; “it is the head of Mars, and whoever | 
has called it the head of the devil, is an ass and | 
a liar!” “Patience, good Benvenuto,” said the | 
King; “Jet us hear what they have to say against | 
the head, which seems to be a very fine work of | 
art, whether it has been wrought by man or de- | 
mon.” The chancellor, who had taken care on 

the journey to mature his plans, now produced 














‘the little tailor, who saw here a glorious oppor- 
_tunity of being revenged on his formidable antag- 
‘onist. He, therefore, began a long story, every 
‘third word of which was a lie, about the sights 
‘he had seen and the sounds he had heard, in and 
about this dreadful head. He had often seen the 
foul fiend himself go in and out, he said; he had 
heard the devils performing the sacred office of 
mass backwards; he had seen flames issue from 
the mouth; and, no longer ago than last night, 
as he was a Christian and a tailor, he swore that 
he had seen two fiends enter the head, immedi- 
ately after which it was seen to roll its fiery eyes 
in a manner truly horrible and awful. 

It would be impossible to convey any adequate 
notion of the extravagances which Cellini com- 
|mitted, while this little idiot was uttering his 
lies. If he had not been restrained, he would 
have killed him on the spot; he roared all sorts 
|of imprecations, he cursed every tailor that had 
|been on the earth sinee the creation, and then 
| adding all those curses together, he heaped them 
| in a lump on the head of the particular tailor then 
before him: in short, he acted so whimsical a 
madness, that the king laughed until his sides 
ached. The chancellor, however, took up the 
matter in a much more serious light. He said it 
was evident, from the relation of the witness, that 
some foul deeds were practised, and that the head 
ought to be exorcised; never doubting, that if he 
could once gain the assistance of the clergy, they 
would invent some pretext on which Cellini might 
be sent to prison, and knowing that their influence 
with the king was much greater than his own. 
The confessor fell into his scheme readily, and 
said he did not doubt that there was a spirit in the 
head, and repeated that it ought to be exorcised. 
The king had no objection to this, and as he had 
already enjoyed the farce so far, he wished to see 
it played out. Some of the brethren of the neigh- 
boring Carmelite church were sent for, in all 
haste, and preparations made for the exorcising. 
The confessor directed a large stick of fagots, 
which stood in a corner of the yard, to be laid 
around the head; because, he said, the application 
of fire was always necessary to dislodge a spirit 
so malignant as that appeared to be which had 
taken up its abode in this structure. The pre- 
parations were soon made, and a torch applied, 
when a faint shriek was heard to issue from the 
head. All the bystanders looked aghast; the 
priests crossed themselves; even the king looked 
grave ; Cellini’s hair stood on end; and the tailor 
ran away. At this moment, Ascanio had return- 
ed from the park, and learning from a bystander 
that they were about to exorcise the Magic Head, 
at the Italian sculptor’s, because there was a spirit 
in it, he rushed in just time enough to dash the 
torch from the hand of a lay brother of the Car- 
melites, who was applying it, and whom he 
knocked down, at the same time trampling out 
the fire which had begun to catch one of the 
fagots. 

‘*Fiends! monsters!” he cried, ‘“‘ advance one 
step, and your lives shall be the forfeit!” Be- 
atrice heard his voice, and, almost fainting with 
terror, she rushed out, and threw herself into his 
arms. Supporting her with his left arm, and 
holding out his sword with his right, he continu- 
ed to menace all who should approach. ‘“ What 
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means all this?” cried the king. But Ascanio 
was too much busied in encouraging the terrified 
girl, to listen to the question. The old chance!l- 
or, however, who recognized Beatrice instantiy, 
now thought that his plan had succeeded beyond 
his expectation. ‘“ My gracious liege,” he cried, 
this maiden is a ward of mine, whose person | 
require to be instantly restored to me; the youth 
I charge with having, in company with others, 
slain three of my household, and having carried 
off the maiden by force.” “It is false,” cried 
Beatrice, as she threw herself franticly at the 
king’s feet, “they were killed in fair combat, 
and I went willingly with him to seek protection 
from the cruelty of that vicious tyrant. Here, at 
your majesty’s knees, I implore your pity and 
protection.” ‘* But what says the youth?” asked 
the king of Ascanio, who had been gazing on 
him in almost stupifying astonishment. He saw 
before him, in the person of the gallant Francis, 
the stranger who had so generously aided him in 
the Forest of Fontainbleau. ‘ Has he any wit- 
ness besides that maiden, who is too deeply in- 
terested in this matter, to prove that he killed his 
antagonist in fair fight?” ‘* He is one of a band 
of murderers and ravishers,” cried the chancellor 
ina rage; “he has no witness.” ‘ Thou art a 
liar, though thou wert a thousand chancellors,” 
replied the youth ; ‘and since peaceful men like 
thee do not make war but on weak maitens, | 
defy thee by thy champion. No, my liege,” he 
added, turning to the king, and kneeling—* I 
have no witness, save God and your majesty.” 
‘And may every honest man have witnesses as 
good in time of need, to oppose to perjurers and 
lawyers. He is no murderer, chancellor ;—by my 
holy patron, Saint Denis, I believe he could him- 
self have killed those three murderous villains 
whom thou didst retain; but know, that I helped 
him—that I cut the throat of that traitor, Sangfeu, 
whom, in spite of me, thou didst cherish, to do 
deeds which thy black heart planned, but dare not 
achieve. I helped him to carry off the maiden, 
thy dead friend’s daughter, whom thou didst 
basely oppress; and if he had not been there, I 
had done it myself.” 

The king and his train then departed, leaving 
the young people with Cellini, whom the disgrace 
of the chancellor had put into mighty good hu- 
mor. He made Ascanio tell him the story of the 
fight in the forest over and over again; he kissed 
Beatrice, and called her his child; he forbade all 
work in “Il Piceol Nello” for a week; had the 
wedding celebrated with great magnificence : and 
said, that of all the works he had ever produced, 
none had made him so happy as La Testa pi 
Marte. 


A NIGHT AT HADDON HALL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ LETTERS FROM ANCIENT 


CASTLES.” 


Tue following extraordinary circumstance, which 
occurred to a young lady whilst on a visit at the 
house of an English nobleman of the highest 
rank, is, I believe, unparalleled for acute mental 
anguish and excitement, during the hours of its 
continuance. It was related to us by the descen- 
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dant of a person who resided in the Hall during 
its occurrence, and I have every reason to believe 
it to be substantially true, in all its main features, 
In order to make it intelligible, and give it that 
effect to which it seems well entitled, a short de- 
scription of the place may, perhaps, be allowed. 

Haddon Hall, in the county of Derby, is situ- 
ated in the upper or mountainous part of the 
county, called, from that circumstance, the High 
Peak. The manor of Haddon, at the time of the 
Norman invasion, in the year 1066, was given by 
the conqueror to William Peverel, his natural 
son, whose descendants were named Avenel, and 
in them it remained till toward the close of the 
twelfth century, when it changed possessors by 
the union of Alicia Avenel with Sir Richard de 
Vernon, whose heirs held it for three centuries, 
at which time it became the property of the noble 
family who now retain it, by the marriage of 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir George Vernon, with 
Sir John Manners, second son of the Earl of 
Rutland, in 1565, very nearly three hundred 
years ago. Sir George Vernon had the very 
title of King of the Peak conferred on him by 
courtesy, in consequence of his splendid hospi- 
tality, and immense number of servants and re- 
tainers, during the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth. 

The gray towers of ancient Haddon are beau- 
tifully situated, on a rocky eminence, in the val- 
ley of the Derbyshire Wye, one of the many 
lovely streams in that picturesque county. It is 
surrounded by a park, abounding with ancient 
oaks of gigantic size, and a terrace garden of the 
greatest beauty. This noble old place, although 
long since abandoned by the family of the Duke 
of Rutland, for the more modern and magnificent 
palace of Belvoir, in Rutlandshire, is still kept 
in perfect order and repair, and is probably the 
most perfect specimen of a baronial residence 
extant in England. The tapestries, teeming with 
subjects from holy writ and heathen mythology, 
still adorn the walls, covering the wainscottings 
and doors; and any one wishing to comaliie 
the scenery of Shakspeare, where Hamlet slays 
Polonius behind the arras, has only to visit Had- 
don and find a true original of that from which 
the immortal poet painted histerrific scene. The 
antique heir-looms of the Vernons and Rutlands 
are allin place as they stood centuries ago. The 
lofty state-bed, with its gorgeous but faded hang- 
ing, worked by the fair hands of Lady Katharine 
De Roos, wife of Sir George Manners, is a splen- 
did specimen of the period. The suits of an- 
cient armor, in which many a gallant knight did 
battle during the wars of the rival roses, are 
hanging on their original pegs in the armory un- 
der the long gallery. The chapel, in the crypt 
of the castle, the most ancient part of it, exhjbits 
huge pillars coeval with the times of the Saxons, 
whilst the walnut-tree pulpit and pews are richly 
carved with the symbols of the Catholic faith. 
The silver dogs, or andirons, are yet on the am- 
ple hearths of the long gallery, and, at the upper 
end of the banqueting-hall,on the dais, or eleva- 
ted part of the floor, still stands, firm as a rock, 
the huge long oak table on which, heretofore, 
the lord of the mansion feasted his friends and 
tenants. Over one side of this hall is the music 
gallery, where the minstrels of yore played and 
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sang, its antique and curious front highly adorned 
with gothic carving. Against the door-post of 
the banqueting-hall is the hand-bolt—used in the 
old times as a mode of punishing the domestics 
who had been guilty of irregularities. It con- 
sists of an iron ring, by which the wrist of the 
offender can be locked in, and secured, as high 
as he can reach above his head ; and the unlucky 
culprit who refused to take off his horn of liquor 
in turn, or committed any petty offence against 
the laws of conviviality, had the alternative pre- 
sented to him of quaffing a beaker of salt and 
water, or having his arm bolted in, whilst a 

uantity of cold spring water was poured down 
the upraised sleeve of his doublet, until it ran 
over the tops of his boots. The iron cresset is 
yet fixed on the loftiest pinnacle of the watch- 
tower, wherein the beacon fires blazed during 
alarms in the civil wars All are there; and it 
is impossible to walk through the mazes of such 
a perfect, such a glorious specimen of the olden 
time, without an innate, reverential, awful feel- 
ing, as if you had been born and lived during 
those antique days, and were removed backward 
in the world many hundreés of years. You feel 
as if you were become part and parcel of the 
ancient things which at every turn meet your 
wondering eye. Any stranger, used to a town 
life, might well be excused, on entering Haddon, 
for entertaining thoughts and feelings of a grave 
and sombre cast, when every article recalls the 
memory of those who, for so many ages, have 
departed for “that undiscovered country from 
whose bourne no traveler returns.” 

It is now very many years ago, during the life 
of one of the dukes of Rutland, who was face- 
tiously termed “John of the Hill,” from his per- 
petual residence on the moors and ardor in the 
chase, that a large party had assembled at Had- 
don to enjoy the recreation of autumnal sports. 
Among the guests was a young lady named 
Chamberlain, of good birth but impoverished for- 
tune, owing to lamentable reverses in her family 
She was the companion of a lady of high rank, 
and as such, of course, possessed of superior 
accomplishments. 

Miss Chamberlain was mistress of extraordina- 
ry acquirements, added to an energy of mind and 
force of character seldom to be found in a beau- 
tiful girl of eighteen. She, with the Countess of 
Carlisle, whose protégée she was, arrived at the 
Hall on the evening previous to the night of the 
terrifying scenes about to be related. 

The house being full of company, the room 
which the groom of the chambers appropriated 
to Miss Chamberlain was that particular one still 
shown at the eastern angle of the inner, or rather 
upper quadrangle, overlooking the terrace garden 
That particular room had not been occupied for 
many months, and, as it was then October, Miss 
Chamberlain found, when she retired, a good 
wood fire blazing on the hearth. She had found 
in the library the earliest known edition of the 
immortal Dante, and, being well versed in its 
language, she carried the volume to her room 
Having carefully bolted the door, before letting 
fall the arras which covered it, she sat long read- 
ing the divine work. In sucha place, at suck 
an hour, there is no doubt that the terrific pic: 
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tures presented to the imagination by the powei 


of such an author as Dante, had much effect in 
imbuing her mind with a greater feeling of awe 
for what was to follow. Having closed the vol- 
ume, made her toilet, and imprisoned the last 
ringlet, the innocent girl turned to the antique 
mirror to take a last smiling glance at those 
charms which had that evening called forth many 
a delicate compliment from the young and gal- 
lant Marquis of Granby, the duke’s son. She 
then, with profound piety, commended herself to 
the Divine protection, extinguished her lamp, and 
by the light of the still clear fire, retired to the 
farther side of the great o’ercanopied bed. She 
lay long awake, recalling the incidents of the 
day, wa ruminating on the fearful drama she had 
been perusing. Sleep at length assumed his do- 
minion over her, and the last sounds of the nu- 
merous domestics about the hall had died away, 
ere she awoke from her first slumber, during 
which she had dreamed a fearful dream. The 
moon, which was then in its last quarter, had 
just risen, and shed a faint pale light through the 
mullions of the gothic window, the glass where- 
of, being set in lead in small lozenge-shaped 
squares, made that light less, and the fire, being 
now al] but extinguished, was not visible on the 
hearth. On awaking, Miss Chamberlain fancied 
she heard a slight—very slight movement, or 
breathing in the room, but it was like the usual 
sighing among the old trees on the terraces, she 
imagined it proceeded from them. Yet she felt 
some apprehension, accompanied by a slight pal- 
pitation of the heart. Her eyes naturally turned 
toward the fire-place, but she could at first scarce- 
ly trace the outline of the mantel distinctly. 
After long gazing toward it, however, a horrible 
impression began by degrees to take possession 
of her mind, that she saw something like a hu- 
man being reclining before the fire, but the idea 
stole over her senses so imperceptibly that it was 
long before she could bring herself to believe it 
was anything real. The antiquity of the place, 
the profound solitude of the room, its distance 
from the more inhabited parts of the castle, and 
aboveall, the singularly grotesque figures worked 
on the faded arras, began by degrees to force 
ideas of spectral apparitions on her mind. A 
slight motion of the figure, whatever it was, at 
Jast put all doubt at rest, and convinced her it 
lived and moved; but whether it was human or 
brutal she could not decide. Miss Chamberlain 
was naturally courageous, but the unusual com- 
bination of circumstances kept her spell-bound. 
She tried to scream, but the will refused to obey 
the impulse, her eyes were riveted on the figure, 
and a cold shivering rushed through her nerves, 
and paralyzed every effort to master fear. With 
eyes strained to their utmost power, she at length 
fancied she could distinguish a pair of thin bony 
hands, or paws, extended over the embers as if to 
gather warmth from them. Then she imagined 
she could see a long grizzly gray beard hanging 
down stiff from its breast or chin, but the head 
appeared to be so low there was no appearance 
of neck. There, however, the being or spectre 
certainly sat, in the posture of an Egyptian mum- 
my. A cloud having passed from before the 
moon, a greater degree of light was now thrown 
into the chamber, and, as the spectral visitant 
turned toward the place whence the ray proceed- 
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ed, the lady perceived beyond the rawr pone of 
a doubt, that it was a man, whose head was en- 
tirely bald, having an immensely long white 
beard! The certainty appaled her—she had 
neither the power to move nor speak, but lay as 
inatrance. Although reason did not desert her, 
horror overpowered every faculty, particularly 
when, at last, she saw him slowly rise from the 
hearth—a man of gigantic stature—with nothing 
upon him but the remains of a thin ragged gar- 
ment. His rising upward was so exceedingly 
slow, as if to avoid noise or alarm, that before 
he attained a fairly erect position his head seemed 
to touch the ceiling of the lofty room; his long 
spider-like limbs were of enormously dispropor- 
tionate length, and the idea entered the appaled 
gazer’s mind, that the shriveled fingers she had 
observed were those of a goule coming to stran- 
gle her. The moon now showed her his giant 
figure distinctly, and the dismayed lady became 
petrified with horror on seeing him slowly and 
softly approach the bed where she lay. Silent 
and stealthily he moved until he was quite near, 
when, gently raising the bed-clothes on the oppo- 
site side to where Miss Chamberlain reposed, he 
slid under them, apparently perfectly unconscious 
that there was any person there except himself. 
Who can describe the overpowering terror and 
dismay which now seized our appaled heroine ? 
In the same bed with a loathsome and monstrous 
being whose purpose was unknown, and whose 
power, if exerted, was evidently irresistible. 
Although utterly deprived of volition, the lady 
yet retained presence of mind sufficient to know 
that her only safety depended on remaining as if 
perfectly unconscious and immovable. She did 
not dare to draw a breath—and surgeons know 
how astonishingly, how completely, respiration 
may be checked and mastered in moments of anx- 
iety. There she lay, more dead than alive, almost 
as much paralyzed as a corpse in a coffin, and 
there too lay the demon visiter by her side, inan- 
imate, and, apparently, as unconscious as a 
stone. 

Long did both retain their respective positions, 
although once, in turning his head, Miss Cham- 
berlain felt his grizly beard brush her beautiful 
cheek. After a considerable interval, every se- 
cond of which seemed to her an age, he began 
to breathe regular and heavily, the sure prelude 
of sleep, and she began to entertain a hope that 
escape was not impossible—provided she could 
so far restrain her feelings as still to hold her 
breath, and remain immovable. This, by extra- 
ordinary exertion, and a noble firmness of pur- 
pose, she was enabled to do, and in half an hour 
she had the unutterable delight to feel assured, 
by the uniform regularity of his breathing, that 
her detested and loathsome companion was, in- 
deed, asleep. But how to escape from the bed 
and the room, now became her sole consideration. 
It did occur, that, if she could reach the door, 
raise the arras, and withdraw the bolt from the 
staple, without disturbing the sleeper, she could 
soon gain the long gallery through which she 
well remembered to have passed, and that, al- 
though the upper quadrangle of the castle was 
now still as the grave, there were watchmen in 
the lodge within the entrance tower both night 
and day. These, and the noble mastiffs which 





she had noticed and caressed, she fully expected 
to alarm in case of need. 

Cautiously and gradually she withdrew one of 
her arms from under the silk coverlet, and began 
with extreme care to draw aside the clothes, 
pausing every second to listen whether there was 
the least irregularity in his respiration; but find- 
ing it still uniform, she became reassured, and at 
length succeeded in so far disengaging herself as 
to be enabled to place one foot on the matted 
floor. By degrees she withdrew the other also, 
and leaning on her left arm began to ae softly 
from the bed; in retiring from which the slightest 
rustle of her drapery seeried to her strained ear 
like a crash of thunder. Well nigh did she ex- 
pire with terror, when, on finally withdrawing 
herself, the heavy breathing of her detested com- 
panion suddenly stopped! Already were his 
long bony fingers around her throat, she felt her- 
self struggling, quivering, tugging in the agonies 
of death, and her eyeballs starting from their 
sockets She felt all this, at least in imagination, 
as the heavy breathing ceased. Providentially 
for her, although the moon now shone in full 
upon the arras which covered the door, the heavy 
velvet curtains which fell in large folds from the 
frieze of the canopy overhead threw a deep sha- 
dow where the trembling fair one stood, and she 
was also partially hidden by one of those large 
and high old-fashioned screens, which were then 
so much in use, and indeed indispensable, for in- 
tercepting drafts of air from the huge chimneys 
and ill-closed windows. There in breathless 
anxiety she stood, as immovable and as cold as a 
marble statue. Although the dreaded giant ap- 
peared to rise up, she soon had the inexpressible 
delight to hear that he only turned on the bed, 
and that it was toward the opposite side to that 
she wished to gain. Long did she stand riveted 
to the spot, petrified with fear and shivering with 
apprehension, but she was every moment gather- 
ing fresh courage and resolution (now that she 
was relieved from such near contact with the 
mysterious visiter,) and determined, with an al- 
most preternatural impulse, that, if assaulted, she 
would defend herself to the last extremity. ; 

At length she heard the breathing become again 
regular, and unable longer to struggle against 
fear and hope, she stepped silently but determin- 
edly toward the door. Cautiously and slow] 
was the arras raised and put aside with the leit 
hand, while in her right she firmly grasped the 
bolt. Who can feel or describe the rapture 
which fluttered her heart, as she now bravely, 
fearlessly, and rapidly drew the fastening from 
its staple! But, as it loudly started back, she 
heard the bedstead crash, and the tall figure of 
that monstrous being leaped from it toward her! 
The blood rushed to her heart as the door gave 
way to her concentrated strength, she rushed 
from the room, and flew with wild speed and 
dreadful screams, along the corridor and into the 
long gallery. ; 

If any one has ever heard the quick, sharp, 
piercing shriek of a woman in the last extremity 
of peril, he can easily conceive the terrible ener- 
gy of Miss Chamberlain’s screams to escape from 
her pursuer, and awaken the Duke of Rutland 
and his gallant son. The deep shrillness of her 
anguished cries pierced every ear throughout the 
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towers of Haddon. At that still moment, in the 
dead hour of midnight, there was not a living 
creature within the walls, but started up appaled. 
The dogs set up a most dismal how], and the cas- 
tle bell quickly rung out its deafening tones on 
the night air. Upward of one hundred and thirty 
persons, who had been reposing in confident se- 
curity, were flying in every direction. The 
watchmen in the entrance tower seized their iron 
lamps, flew across the lower quadrangle, and 
rushed up the stone staircase leading to the state 
apartments, which they reached almost in a se- 
cond, and to their inexpressible relief found the 
duke hurrying toward the long gallery, accompa- 
nied by his intrepid heir, who grasped a gleaming 
sabre in his hand. The awful screams, they 
knew, proceeded from that quarter of the build- 


ing, but alas! if those terrific sounds had arisen | 


suddenly, they had as suddenly ceased, for all 
was now hushed and still. 

Lord Granby, preceding his father, flew toward 
the gallery, joined at every step by his numerous 
friends, and servants bearing lights, and arriving 
at the foot of the well-known circular steps, 
which lead up to the gallery, he found, to his 
horror and dismay, the body of Miss Chamber- 
lain lying on her face, ina pool of blood which 
was streaming from her mouth, whilst her long 
beautiful hair and dress were in the wildest dis- 
order. Groans of mingled pity and indignation 
burst from all present, but it was no time to stand 
still, The marquis threw aside his sword, and 
kneeling down, raised the bleeding victim in his 
arms ; but all animation was extinct, and life it- 
self had apparently left her. 

By desire of the duke’s physician, the body 
was immediately borne to the apartments of the 
Countess of Carlisle, whilst the groom of the 
chambers led on the now large assembly to the 
apartment which had been assigned to the maiden. 
On reaching it a single glance revealed that it had 
been occupied by two persons, but who it was 
that had dared to violate the lady’s privacy, re- 
mained a mystery, for the apartment was now as 
still and desolate as when its doors were first 
opened to the reader. 

A thorough search throughout the entire cas- 
tle was instantly commenced. As the fastening 
of Miss Chamberlain’s apartment was on the in- 
side, and could not be opened from without, it 
was plain that the intruder, whoever he was, 
must have concealed himself there before she re- 
tired. On this subject the groom of the chambers 
underwent a long and close examination, but no- 
thing was elicited from him which tended in the 
remotest degree toward a discovery of the mys- 
tery. 

t was remarked, and well remembered, that the 
whole of the gentlemen had remained in the 
great hall long after the ladies had retired to their 
respective apartments, and the eagerness with 
which every guest or retainer now joined in the 
search, indicated their general earnestness for the 
instant investigation of the subject, and the de- 
tection and punishment of the bold adventurer 
who had been guilty of the wanton and unparal- 
leled crime. Every effort, however, was una- 
vailing. 


the unspeakable pleasure of seeing Miss Cham- 
berlain begin to show signs of returning anima- 
tion. The physician, however, gave strict in- 
junctions that on the retutn of her reason no 
allusion whatever should be made to the terrible 
circumstances under which she was found, and 
that should she herself show an inclination to 
speak of them she should as gently as possible 
be restrained. The Countess of Carlisle sat by 
| her side, and with tender solicitude endeavored 
by every means which affection and good sense 
could suggest, to soothe and quiet her mind. In 
this she was so successful that although her 
lovely protégée had a long succession of fainting 
fits, she was finally near the break of day lulled 
| into a gentle sleep, from which after a few hours 
|she awoke perfectly rational. When she was 
apparently about to speak of her adventure the 
jcountess informed her of the physician’s desire 
| that she should refrain from mentioning the oc- 
currences of the night until she had gained more 
strength, as it had been found that the injuries 
occasioned by her fall were so severe that her 
| immediate restoration could be accomplished only 
by more than usual carefulness and quiet. 

On the following day, however, the restriction 
was removed, and during the afternoon, as the 
Duchess of Rutland and Lady Carlisle were sit- 
ting beside the couch on which she reclined, She 
related to them nearly all the particulars with 
which the reader is now acquainted, but added 
that after her escape through the door of her 
apartment, she could recollect nothing whatever, 
except a frightful concussion, as if she had been 
suddenly struck down and killed by the dreaded 
spectre whom she supposed to be in pursuit of 
her. This was doubtless occasioned by the seve- 
rity of her fall down the steps, the effect of 
which was increased tenfold by the velocity of 
her flight along the gallery, unconscous that there 
was any stair before her. 

A more thorough search having been instituted 
in the room which Miss Chamberlain had occu- 
pied, it was discovered that under the arras, be- 
hind the bed, and close to the floor, there was a 
small square sliding panel, of sufficient size to 
admit a man’s body. Such contrivances in an- 
cient buildings. not unfrequently lead into secret 
passages, but here, contrary to the usual custom, 
instead of descending it gradually rose within the 
massive pile of stone. The walls of old castel- 
lated buildings are sometimes of extraordinary 
thickness, varying from six to eighteen feet. 
This dark passage at Haddon, evidently erected 
for purposes of secrecy and safety during the 
| feudal times, appeared to be coeval with the most 
| ancient towers of the edifice, and it was quite 
unknown to any servant, or even to a member of 
the Rutland family. After ascending toa consid-. 
erable height it again descended and led into a 
subteranean passage which was followed with 
much difficulty, from the decay and falling in of 
the stones which once had formed the steps of 
the stairs. There were also two or three abrupt, 
acute angles, which, at their turning, branched off 
and divided into others, but one of these was 
always found (after following it for some dis- 
tance) to end in what is called a blind alley ; ap- 











Meantime, by a proper application of the lan- | parently intended to mislead or waylay any one 
cet, and other usual restoratives, the ladies had| in pursuit who was unacquainted with the ‘intri- 
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cacies and windings of the labyrinth. The true 
path was, therefore, followed with extreme diffi- 
culty, particularly as the air within it was so 
impure that lights could not easily be made to 
burn. It was ultimately found that the passage 
terminated behind a handsome gothic stune pa- 
vilion which was erected on the upper terrace of 
the garden, aud within a foot of the high wall 
that serves as an embankment to retain the steep 
rising ground of the hill park. The pavilion was 
overgrown with old tangled ivy, and encircled 
with aged lilac bushes, pleached and intertwisted 
so closely, in every fantastic form, as to preclude 
the possibility of ingress or egress through them, 
toward the back of the building, and there was 
no other way of getting at the secret entrance 
behind the pavilion, except by climbing over the 
pinnacle stone roof, a feat impossible without a 
ladder, or by going round into the hill park, and 
there descending by the very narrow space be- 
tween the back wall of the pavilion and the stone 
rampart. 








MARRIED? OR NOT MARRIED? 
FROM THE GERMAN, 


Tue Countess von Werbe became a widow very 
young. Her husband was old and rich when he 
asked herin marriage. She rejected his addresses, 
and wept in the arms of her father. Her father 
laughed at her tears. He did not conceive how 
it was possible to reject the count, and his daugh- 
ter did not conceive it. Her father reckoned the 
estates of the count, and she reckoned his years. 

She had sometime before come acquainted 
with Herr von Welt, who had fewer estates, and 
fewer years over his head, danced well, talked 
tenderly, and loved ardently. But the count was 
pressing—the father severe—the Herr von Welt 
was poor, and the count rich. She continued to 
love the Herr von Welt, and gave the count her 
hand. 

The count had no children. The gout and 
a cough reminded him of temperance, and he re- 
tired in the arms of hymen to one of his estates. 


The miserable and monstrous creature who had | The young countess lived in solitude; the count 
occasioned the catastrophe which had so nearly| coughed worse, and remained without children. 
proved fatal to Miss Chamberlain, was soon dis-| His old age and his infirmities increased every 
covered, by the sagacity of a favorite beagle be- | day; in two years he left the world and his es- 
longing to the duke, hid in the hollow of an old) tates, and the young wife was a widow. 


oak, which grew in the bottom of a secluded 
dell in a distant part of the park. When found, 
he was lying asleep, coiled up more in the manner 
of an adder than of a human being. His ap- 


pearance when he emerged from the tree was in- | 


deed frightful, as, in addition to a stature far 
above the common standard, he was emaciated to 
the last degree of attenuation—a perfect living 
skeleton. His head was, as Miss Chamberlain 
had stated, entirely bald, and his long grizzly 
white beard hung down nearly to his waist. But 
beyond all these revolting circumstances, there 
was a terrific wildness in his manner and look 
which might well occasion doubts whether he 
was not some “ goblin damned.” It turned out, 
however, that he was a harmless lunatic, who 
had escaped from an asylum in the vicinity. How 
he had discovered the secret passage leading into 
the castle, he could not or would not divulge. 
W hen the keeper of the asylum arrived to reclaim 
him, by the power which such people invariably 
acquire over maniacs, he soon ascertained that 
for nearly a month previously he had frequented 
the room which had so unfortunately been as- 
signed to the Heroine of our history, and during 
the nights reposed on the bed; and that he had 
sustained life in the mean time by the exertion of 
that inexplicable cunning with which maniacs 
are so frequently endowed, enabling him, with- 
out detection, to plunder the butler’s pantry dur- 
ing the silence and darkness of the nights. 

He was a native of Darly Dale, in the imme- 
diate neighborhood; and as Haddon, like most 
houses of the English nobility, was then, as it 
still is, freely shown to strangers, he had proba- 
bly before he’ was deprived of reason become ac- 

uainted with the intricacies of the ancient Hall. 

he reason why he selected it as his place of 1e- 
treat on escaping from the asylum arose, it was 
believed, from his having been a rejected suitor 
of pretty Maude, the housekeeper’s daughter. 
The painful circumstance of his rejection had 
bereft the unfortunate being of reascn. 














She laid aside her white dresses and put on 
black. The countess was fair—the dark dress 
set off her complexion—mourning became her. 

The count left her all his property: but old 
people are often fantastical! According to a sin- 
gular condition of the will, if she married again, 
the greatest part of the property reverted to one 
of his relations, living at the residence. 

Herr von Welt hastened to comfort the widow. 
He found her beautiful, and she found him as 
amiable as before. He talked all day long with- 
out coughing, and she listened to him all day 
long without yawning. He could relate a thou- 
sand little anecdotes, and the countess was curi- 
ous. He spoke of the torch of love and his own 
feelings, and the countess felt. He described the 
torments of separation, and the anxieties which 
had martyred him, and the countess was compas- 
sionate. He lay at her feet; protestations of his 
passion streamed from his lips, and his tears upon 
her hand, and the countess loved ; but she thought 
with tears on the condition of the will. She was 
melancholy. It was already six weeks since the 
count had bid adieu to his gout for ever, and grief 
appeared now for the first time on the counte- 
nance of the countess. 

*« My dear friend,” said Herr von Welt to her 
in the morning, ‘you torment yourself with 
doubts, and it remains in your own power to put 
an end to them.” 

‘“* How so ?” said the countess. 

“You believe in possibility,” continued he, 
“© of my ceasing to love you; you consider the 
band of the feelings not strong enough to with- 
stand time; but, my dear friend, how easy it is 
for the band of the priest to join ours together ; 
you will then be tranquilized.” 

‘Have you then forgotten the will?’ said she 
weeping. 

** My love, the question now is only about 
making youeasy. We will be married privately. 
You and J, the priest—and love will hear our 
oath.” 
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** But you see, there must be a priest,” said she, 
hastily. 

‘Let me manage that,” said Herr von Welt. 
** Here in the neighborhood lives an old man, 
who is borne down by poverty, and more than 
half a century of years. He is as worthy as the 
times in which he was born, and as silent as the 
tomb which will soon receive him. He will 
carry our secret with him to the grave, and we 
will bury it in our bosoms.” 

The threw herself into his arms, and entreated 
him to hasten. Weltdid so. The conscience of 
the priest was tranquilized ; twilight, and a dis- 
tant summer-house, concealed them from the eye 
of suspicion, and Welt embraced with rapture— 
his wife. 

A year passed away; she no longer looked 
after him with inquietude when he rode out, and 
his eyes were no longer fixed on her window 
when he returned ; she could yawn when he re- 
lated, and he sometimes felt ennui though she 








seemed to keep him at a distance. Their eyes 
sought each other—her countenance appeared to 
complain of my presence. Then the interest 
with which they spoke of each other—we talk 
to each other, but believe me on my word they 
are not married.” 

« But,” said the countess, “ our neighbors have 
eyes; did you never, then, observe nothing which 
can justify their opinion ?” 

*« My love,” replied the count, “* you may sup- 
pore that I observed every thing very attentively. 
Itis not my fault if our creditors are not paid.” 

“ Trifles often betray us,” said the countess. 
“Reflect a little; did she not once drop her 
pocket handkerchief ?” d 

‘*Her pocket-handkerchief?” said the count, 
and considered a little; “no, but her fan fell 
down.” 

«And she picked it up again?” said the coun- 
tess, quickly. 

“ Truly yes, she picked it up,” said the count, 


was sitting by him—but they lived together. looking at her with astonishment. 


The servants had observed familiarities not war- | 


«* And he was there, and suffered it ?” said the 


ranted by friendship; yet their attachment did| countess. 


not appear to be ardent enough to account well 
for their being together. A year had made them 
feel secure, and they no longer paid that strict 
attention which they did at first to their conduct 
and conversation. People began to conjecture, 
to doubt, at last to believe, and after a time to 
impart their sentiments to each other. 





The count looked thoughtful—she struck him 
playfully on the shoulder: “Believe me, good 
count, our neighbors are in the right.” ; 

« When I consider well,” said the count, ‘it 
appears to me probable; she was very well 
dressed; her toilette was certainly a few months 
behind the fashion, but we are in the country, 


The Count von Werbe, who was to inherit the ; and I was astonished at her taste.” 
property in default of the condition of the will | 
being observed, was at this time out of ten, 


with the prince, through the intrigues of his nu- 


«* And he?” asked the countess. 
“He held a long dissertation upon taste; he 
went through the whole history of fashions, from 


merous creditors, and had left the residence with the fig leaf of the first lady, to the last gala dress 


his wife, to take refuge in the arms of nature. | of the grand duchess. 


He had purchased the situation of grand cham- 
berlain to the prince—had squandered his proper- 
ty by giving balls and fetes, and destroying his 
health by dancing and dancers. His wife was 
formerly a lady of honor—people had formerly 
paid homage to her charms—she was formerly 
surrounded by a circle of admirers, but the boun- 
daries of this circle grew smaller, and it was 
now many years since she had found the resi- 
dence empty and tiresome, and the taste of the 
times quite spoiled. 

Their estate joined that of the countess. The 
count attended with much interest to the suspi- 
cions which were imparted to him, and hastened 
to the castle of the countess to pay his respects 
to her asa relative, and to convince himself of 
the truth of the opinion of his neighbors, but he 
did not convince himself. The countess was 
prepared for his visit. The Herr von Welt was 
tender and attentive —his eyes riveted on her. 
The countess showed all the cordiality of friend- 
ship, and the attentions of a warmer affection. 
The count returned home sorrowful. 

** Dear Augusta,” said the count, as he entered 
the chamber of his wife, “ our neighbors are not 
prudent. It is only necessary to see them both 
to give no credit to the tale they have amused us 
with. I was there two hours, and he had not the 
courage to some within three steps of her.” 

** But that proves for us,” cried the countess, 
‘he would have sat at one end of the room and 
she at the other.” 

** Not so, my love,” said the count; “ respect 





He particularly admired 
the Grecian costume.” 

** And was she dressed like a Greek ?” said the 
countess quickly. 

“Oh no,” said the count: ‘* she was true Ger- 
man—buried up to the chin.” 

«They are man and wife,” said the countess, 
throwing herself into his arms. 

But her eyes,” said the count, shaking his 
head. 

«« You are a keen observer,” said the countess, 
“What proofs do you wish to have? The lover 
would have fallen to the ground with the fan, 
the husband remained quietly seated ; the lover 
would have had eyes only to admire, the husband 
had time for a Jong conversation; the lover 
would have been delighted to see a German wo- 
man he admired, dressed in the German fashion, 
and the husband praised the Greek women. My 
lear count, are you not aware of all that?” 

The count laughed. ‘ Well,” said he, “we 
are invited to-morrow to our neighbor the cham- 
berlain; the Herr von Welt and the countess wi'l 
likewise be there. Ina large society we fancy 
ourselves less remarked, and give ourselves up 
more to our ease; we can therefore both observe 
them. You may be in the right, but her counte- 
nance and her eyes. I have had the honor, dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, of presenting many 
married men to his royal highness, and know 
mankind weil! Matrimony has a peculiar look, 
something like despair—if you are right, my 
knowledge of mankind is good for nothing.” 

The next day all the company was assembled 
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at the chamberlain’s except the countess and Herr | the one had said nothing. He came back sor- 
von Welt. The chamberlain was impatient, all rowful. ‘ My dear,” said he, “J return just as 
eyes turned toward the road; at last a cloud of| rich in conjectures, and as poor in proofs.” 

dust was observed, and then the carriage of the| ‘Indeed!’ said the countess. ‘Can the peo- 
countess driving quickly up. She was looking| ple yet doubt that they are married ?” 

out of the right window of the carriage. Welt| ‘Alas! no,” said the count; “ but no one can 
leaning on his arm, was looking out of the other. | prove it. However, I will try what I can do; the 
The lady of the grand chamberlain touched her | day after to-morrow Herr von Welt has business 
husband and smiled; he turned round good-hu- | in the residence ; I will send immediately to my 
moredly, and said in a low voice, “I believeyou lawyer. We must take advantage of the mo- 
are right.” The carriage stopped; Welt sprang | ment, for conjectures lead to nothing.” 

out, the servants assisted the countess ; he stood | The lawyer was called; they were shut up to- 
quietly by and brushed the dust from his coat. | gether, and on the seeond day he drove to the 
“‘ They are man and wife,” said the grand cham- | chateau of the countess. 





berlain’s lady softly. 

“Yes, yes, I begin to doubt my knowledge of 
mankind,” said the count. 

The countess made excuses for being so late ; 
Welt knit his brow in vexation. Dinner was 
announced ; the master of the house offered his 
arm to the lady of the grand chamberlain. 


strange lady remained. Welt offered his arm to 
the strange lady, and left the countess to the 
grand chamberlain. His wife looked back and 
smiled; the grand chamberlain nodded signifi- 
cantly. Thesociety wasgay. Welt sat between 
the countess and the strange lady. He conversed 
with the stranger on fashion and feeling, and left 
the countess to be amused by the grand chamber- 
lain. The latter smiled, his wife looked at him 
good-humoredly. After dinner W elt approached 
the countess. He talked of the influence of the 
body over the mind, which occasioned satiety in 
every thing. The countess yawned. ‘That is 
the body saidshe.” Welt continued calmly talk- 
ing, and the body of the countess yawned again. 

The grand chamberlain stole up to his lady. 
*‘ They are man and wife,” she whispered. 

“It is certain,” said the grand chamberlain. 

The chamberlain proposed a walk in the gar- 
den, and the company went. A narrow plank 
led to a fine waterfall. The grand chamberlain 
had brought his vertigo with him from the resi- 
dence; the chamberlain was too lusty to trust 
himself on the plank, and the ladies were timid. 
Welt sought to tranquilize them. He escorted 
them over the plank; but he offered his services 
last to the countess. 

The grand chamberlain stood smiling on one 
side, and his wife stood smiling at him from the 
other It was evening, and the company hasten- 
ed back to the house. The countess was behind, 
Welt near her. He walked on thoughtfully ; 
she followed him fatigued. 

The grand chamberlain pressed the hand of his 
wife. The carriages were ordered ; the party 
separated, and hastened home. 

“You are a clever woman, my love,” said the 
grand chamberlain; “it is certain they are man 
and wife.” 

“Now, my dear,” said the countess, “ only 
take the pains to get certain proofs.” 

**Leave me alone,” said the count. ‘ The 
thing is clear, and when that is the case, there 
must be proofs.” Accordingly he went round the 
neighborhood to obtain more information ; but he 
wanted proof, and could only procure conjec- 
tures. People had heard this, and seen that ; one 
referred to another; and when he wanted proofs, 


The! 
grand chamberlain and Welt, the countess and a| 


| Allalone?” said the grand chamberlain, as 
he entered the room with an appearance of sur- 
| prise. 

_ Herr von Welt is in town,” said the coun- 
tess ; “he will be sorry that he was not at home 
when he finds that you have been here.” 

The grand chamberlain took a seat near her; 
he admired the arrangement at the house, and 
some pictures which were in room. 

“My husband was a connoisseur,” said the 
countess. ‘The collection of paintings he has 
made proves his taste.” 

* Ah! his taste proves other things stil] more,” 
said the count, smiling; and he kissed her hand. 
« But he was an extraordinary man; he had ca- 
prices, which he showed even to the last; his 
will proves that.” 

The countess looked at him surprised. The 
grand chamberlain appeared not to observe it, 
and continued, “‘ So young as you are, to remain 
a widow can only be the caprice of an old jeal- 
ous husband, who wishes to torment you after 
his death. The poor man forgot that the heart 
is very susceptible at your age.” 

The countess cast down her eyes and blushed. 

‘Herr von Welt is an old acquaintance, at 
least I think so,” said the grand chamberlain. 

«“T have known him above four years,” said 
the countess embarrassed. 

‘* He was remarked at court for his talents and 
affability,” continued the grand chamberlain, 
smiling, and his smile was expressive; but the 
last year he has been quite lost to the court and 
to the world. How is it possible for him not to 
forget the eaprices of an old man who is dead ?” 

The countess was evidently more embarrassed. 

“Why were you not sincere with me?” said 
he, softly, and took her hand. ‘* Your secret is 
known in the neighborhood, why would you ccn- 
ceal it from me.” 

The countess started up terrified. ‘Is it pos- 
sible,” said she—and her voice faltered. ‘ Can 
the old man have—Oh, count! what do you 
know—what is known ?” 

“Do you think,” said the count, “ that I watch 
my advantage so servilely 7” and his tone was 
tender and sincere. ‘I will see and hear nothing. 
Enjoy in peace what you have dearly enough 
bought, by a sacrifice of two years. But, dear 
countess, I have children, who may hereafter 
complain of my pliability and indulgence. I 
must therefore b something to fulfil the duty of 
a father. Another in my place would here re- 
quire—he would lay before you proofs on which 
to ground his claims, but I spare your heart, and 
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respect your secret. The friend is silent—it is 
the father only entreats.” 

** Alas!” cried the countess, and tears streamed 
from her eyes, ‘* what do you requite of me?” 

The grand chamberlain drew a paper out of his 
pocket. ‘You know,” he continued calmly, 
‘‘ that my property is greatly embarrassed. Your 
husband left you large estates, and a great for- 
tune; I am silent on his will, of which I make 
no use; but this wound which I give to my in- 
terest must not continue bleedingin my children. 
Sign, therefore, this writing, my dear friend. 
You undertake therein to discharge a part of my 
debts, which have been occasioned by my service 
in the state, and your secret will ever remain con- 
cealed.” 

He fetched a pen. The countess in the mean 
time recovered her presence of mind. 

“Allow me,” said she, more tranquilly, “ to 
request that you will present me the proofs on 
which you ground your suspicions ?” 

‘““Why so?” said he, smiling, ‘the govern- 
ment will, perhaps, soon communicate some to 
you.” 

“The government ?” said the countess, terri- 
fied. 

“ You know,” continued he, ‘the steady 
course of justice; you will be cited. It is cer- 
tainly only a form, but still unpleasant. You 
must appear and take your oath.” 

*©Oh heavens!” cried the countess, and her 
voice faltered again. 

“You take your oath,” said the grand cham- 
berlain, “and remain in possession of your pro- 


=. 

The countess seized the pen hastily. ‘ Your 
children shall lose nothing,” said she, and signed. 
The grand chamberlain kissed the hand which 
returned him the paper, and went gayly to his 
carriage. 

Herr von Welt returned the next day. “ We 
are betrayed,” said the countess, and threw her- 
self weeping into his arms. 

‘* Betrayed ?” said he, astonished. 

“« The old priest must have chattered,” said the 
countess. 

“Indeed!” says Welt, “he has not spoken 
these nine months, for he is dead.” 

The countess looked confounded. She related 
to him the visit of the grand chamberlain, his 
behavior, and her signature. 

“That is a deception,” cried Welt, “he has 
taken 7 by surprise; an he shall not long 
enjoy his triumph.” He hastened out of the 
room, ordered his horse, and rode to the grand 
chamberlain. The count came to meet him on 
the steps. 

“T have a word to say to you, count,” said 
Welt; “ but I should wish it to be in private.” 

«A word also with you, for it is time to sit 
down to dinner, and you must be our guest,” said 
the grand chamberlain, affably, and led him into 
the room. 


Count,” said Welt, “ you expressed a suspi- 
cion yesterday to the countess, in which I am 
concerned.” 

“ Quite right,” replied the count ; ‘ people told 
me of these conjectures, and I repeated them to 
the countess.” 





“Count!” said Welt, “ by what can you prove 
your conjectures ?” 

“« We will talk about it after dinner,”’ said the 
grand chamberlain; “ it is already on the table 
Our conversing longer may occasion surprise, and 
you do not, of course, wish that we should fur- 
nish the people with more materials for conjec- 
tures ?” ; 

Welt bowed embarrassed. ‘ After dinner, 
then,” said he, and his tone was somewhat mil- 
der. The grand chamberlain opened the dining- 
room door, and introduced him to his wife. 

Two sons of the count were at the table with 
them. The youngest, the mother’s darling, sat 
next her, and amused himself by getting under 
the table to pinch the calf of his father’s leg. 
The count drew up his feet several times, making 
a wry face; but the strength of the darling seem- 
ed to increase, for he clung like a crab to the 
calf. The grand chamberlain at last kicked him 
from him with an exclametion, and the darling 
fell screaming at his mother’s feet. 

** The child grows unbearable,” cried the grand 
chamberlain, as he rubbed the calf of his leg, 
which was smarting with pain; and the mother 
wiped the tears from the cheeks of the little one. 
** Poor child!” said she, “ has he hurt you?” 

“Go on spoiling him,” said the count, “and 
he will one day give your heart as much pain as 
he has now done my calf.” 

**Only do not torment him,” said the mother, 
stroking his cheeks; ‘* he must be allowed to 
grow like the tree of the field. It was so that 
Jean Jacques wished boys to be educated.” 

«But he is to be a gentleman of the chamber,” 
said the father, “and you will at last make a 
Jean Jacques of the boy. He will then be good 
for nothing at most but to be a stable boy.” 

““When the children are grown up,” said she, 
coldly, ‘you may present them at court; that 
you may understand, but do not interfere in their 
education. You do not wish the tender plants to 
wither before their time.” 

The grand chamberlain was silent, and looked 
vexed ; the countess expatiated on the virtues of 
her children, and the cruelties of certain fathers, 
who had no steady principle of education. 

The storm subsided by degrees, and they rose 
from table. Welt impatiently reminded the count 
of his promise, who conducted him into his room. 

«Herr von Welt,” said the grand chamberlain, 
as he begged him to be seated, ‘am I married ?” 

Herr von Welt looked at him with astonish- 
ment. 

“I do not know what this question means, 
count ?” 

“You were not a witness at our marriage ; 
you did not accompany us to the altar; may I 
be allowed to ask by what means you know we 
are married ?” 

**T think you must be joking,” said Welt; 
«how I know ?—people have told me so.” 

** You consider that as a proof?” said the grand 
chamberlain quickly. 

‘© You embarrass me,” said Welt; “I knew it 
before I had the honor of seeing you, and my 
eyes convinced me.” 

« What have _ seen, then ?” asked the count 

“Oh!” said Welt, “there are certain trifles 
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familiar together, one is not so attentive to the 
choice of expressions when speaking together, 
and sometimes one differs about the mode of edu- 
cation.” 

* Precisely so,” continued the grand chamber- 
lain, “the ardor of first love is gone by, but we 
live together, we bestow our attention on stran- 
gers, and leave our wives to be entertained by 
others: we walk onward lost in thought, and for- 
got that a wife is following.” 

Count!” said Welt embarrassed, “‘ you de-| 
scribe the most minute features of the picture. | 
But we have digressed from the main point of our! 
conversation.” 

** And I think we have been constantly dis- ; 
cussing it,” said the grand chamberlain ; he went} 
to his bureau and took out a paper—* will you, 
have the kindness to deliver this to the countess ? | 
You may read it, Herr von Welt; it is the rati-| 
fication of my promises. You see I therein re-| 
nounce my claim according te the will.” 

‘The countess will be astonished at your| 
generosity,” said Welt; ‘* but she delivered you 
a contract yesterday which she requires back.” 

«Indeed !” said the grand chamberlain, “ then 
I beg you to return me my writing —But, Herr 
von Welt, you have withdrawn yourself entirely 
from court.—Do you know that people have 
made observations upon it? Thence arise con- 
jectures; you must have rendered a few people 
jealous. I give you warning my dear friend ; no 
one can hurt you, but they seek to revenge them- 
selves on the countess.” 

** How is that possible?” said Welt, astonish- 
ed. 

“Tam entreated to ground a complaint on the 
conjectures I have heard: I have not done so, 
but have explained my apprehensions to the coun- 
tess. The ecclesiastical court, which puts the 
conscience of his royal highness’s subjects to 
proof, can put her upon her oath.” 

Welt looked over the paper much agitated. 
**T will give your renunciation to the countess,” 
said he, getting up. 

* And if she wishes her contract again,” said 
the grand chamberlain, smiling, “ it lies here 
amongst my papers.” 

“Count,” said Welt, ‘the countess will not 
be behind you in generosity. Her property comes 
from her husband, who bore her name, and I am 
convinced she will be happy to appropriate a part 
of the property to support the splendor of his 
family.” 

He took a friendly leave of the count, who ac- 
companied him to the hall door. 

«Will you not soon travel?” said the grand 
chamberlain, as they descended the steps. 

_ Possibly very soon,” said Welt; ** I mean to 
accompany the countess, who is anxious to be in 
a warmer climate.” 

“Well, the observations you make on your 
journey cannot be otherwise than instructive,” 
said the grand chamberlain. “But, my dear 
friend,” he continued, ‘* when in London or at 
Madrid you see a man sitting opposite a lady, 
and the lady lets fall her fan, and he does not 
stoop to pick it up, or when he speaks learnedly, 
and the lady yawns—and they yawn at Madrid 
as well as here—then believe me, they are man 








—and wife.” 


Herr von Welt threw himself on his horse. 

‘* Ride fast,” said the count laughing ; ** make 
haste home; a gallop will confound the neigh- 
bers, who always walk their horses home to their 
wives.” 

Welt laughed, and spurred his animal. The 
grand chamberlain soon after satisfied his credi- 
tors, and returned to court. 


SEAR eee 


ALCANDER AND SEPTIMUS. 


ATHENS, long after the decline of the Roman Em- 
pire, still continued the seat of learning, polite- 
ness and wisdom. Theodoric the Ostrogoth re- 
paired the schools which barbarity was suffering 
to fall into decay, and continued those pensions 
to men of learning which avaricious governors 
had monopolized. 

In this city, and about this period, Alcander 
and Septimus were fellow-students together ; the 
one the most subtle reasoner of all the Lyceum, 
the other the most eloquent speaker in the Aca- 
demic Grove. Mutual admiration soon begot 
friendship. Their fortunes were nearly equal, 
and they were natives of the two most celebrated 
cities in the world; for Aleander was of Athens, 
Septimus came from Rome. 

In this state of harmony they lived for some 
time together: when Alcander, after passing the 
first part of his youth in the indolence of philo- 
sophy, thought at length of entering into the busy 
world, and, as a step previous to this, placed his 
affections on Hypatia, a lady of exquisite beauty. 

The day of their intended nuptials was fixed ; 
the previous ceremonies were performed; and 
nothing now remained but her being conducted 
in triumph to the apartment of the intended bride- 
groom. 

Alcander’s exultation in his own happiness, or 
being unable to enjoy any satisfaction without 
making his friend Septimus a partner, prevailed 
upon him to introduce Hypatia to his fellow-stu- 
dent; which he did with all the gayety of a man 
who found himself equally happy in friendship 
and love. But this was an interview fatal to the 
future peace of both; for Septimus no sooner saw 
her, but he was smitten with an involuntary pas- 
sion; and, though he used every effort to sup- 
press desires at once so imprudent and unjust? 
the emotions of his mind in a short time became 
so strong, that they brought on a fever, which 
the physicians judged incurable. 

During this illness, Alcander watched him with 
all the anxiety of tenderness, and brought his 
mistress, to join in those amiable offices of friend- 
ship. The sagacity of the physicians, by these 
means, soon discovered that the cause of their 
patient’s disorder was love; and Alcander being 
apprized of their discovery, at length extorted a 
confession from the reluctant dying lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to describe the 
conflict between love and friendship, it is enough 
to say, that the Athenians were at that time ar- 
rived at such refinement in morals, that every 
virtue was carried to excess. In short, forgetful 
of his own felicity, he gave up his intended bride 
in all her charms to the young Roman. They 
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were married privately by his connivance, and 
this unlooked for change of fortune wrought as 
unexpecte a change in the constitution of the 
now happy Septimus: in a few days he was per- 
fectly recovered, and set out with his fair partner 
for Rome. Here, by an exertion of those talents 
which he was so eminently possessed of, Septi- 
mus, in a few years arrived at the highest digni- 
ties of the state, and was constitut-d the city 
judge or pretor. 

In the mean time Alcander not only felt the 
pain of being separated from his friend and mis- 
tress, but a prosecution was also commenced 
against him by the relations of Hypatia, for hav- 
inn basely given up his bride, as was suggested, 
for money. 

His innocence of the crime laid to his charge, 
and even his eloquence in his own defence, were 
not able to withstand the influence of a powerful 
party. He was cast, and condemned to pay an 
enormous fine. However, being unable to raise 
so large a sum at the time appointed, his posses- 
sions were confiscated, he himself was stripped 
of the habit of freedom, exposed as a slave in the 
market-place, and sold to the highest bidder. A 
merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaser, Al- 
cander, with some other companions of distress, 
was carried into that region of desolation and 
sterility. His stated employment was to follow 
the herds of an imperious master, and his success 
in hunting was all that was allowed to supply his 
precarious subsistence. Every morning awak- 
ened him to a renewal of famine or toil, and 
every change of season served but to aggravate 
his unsheltered distress. After some years of 
bondage, however, an opportunity of escaping 
offered ; he embraced it with ardor; so that travel- 
ing by night, and lodged in caverns by day, to 
shorten a long story, he at !ast arrived in Rome. 

The same day on which Alcander arrived, 
Septimus sat administering justice in the forum, 
whither our wanderer came, expecting to be in- 
stantly known, and publicly acknowledged by 
his former friend. Here he stood the whole day 
among the croud, watching the eyes of the judge, 
and expecting to be taken notice of: but he was 
so much altered by a long succession of hard- 
ships, that he continued unnoticed among the 
rest ; and, in the evening when he was going up 
to the pretor’s chair, he was brutally repulsed by 
pe attending lictors, The attention of the poor 

generally driven from one ungrateful object to 
another; for night coming on, he found himself 
under a necessity of seeking a place to lie in, and 
yet knew not where to apply. All emaciated, 
and in rags as he was, none of the citizens would 
harbor so much wretchedness, and sleeping in 
the streets might be attended with interruption 
and danger: in short he was obliged to take up 
his lodging in one of the tombs, without the city, 
the usual retreat of guilt, poverty, and despair. 
In this mansion of horror, laying his head upon 
an inverted urn, he forgot his miseries for a 
while in sleep; and found, on his flinty couch, 
more ease than beds of down can onal to the 
guilty. 

As he continued here, about midnight two rob- 
bers came to make their retreat; but happening 
to disagree about the division of their plunder, 
one of them stabbed the other to the heart, and 


left him weltering in his blood at the entrance. 
In these circumstances he was found the next 
morning dead at the mouth of the vault. This 
naturally inducing a farther inquiry, an alarm 
was spread; the cave examined; and Alcander 
being found was immediately apprehended and 
accused of robbery and murder. The circum, 
stanses against him were strong, and the wretch- 
edness of his apyearance confirmed suspicion. 
Misfortune and he were so long acquainted that 
he at last became regardless of life. He detested 
a world where he had found only ingratitude, 
falsehood and cruelty ; he was determined to make 
no defence ; and thus, lowering with resolution, 
he was dragged, bound with cords, before the tri- 
bunal of Septimus As the proofs were positive 
against him, and he offered nothing in his own 
vindication, the judge was proceeding to doom 
him to a most cruel and ignominious death, when 
the attention of the multitude was soon divided 
by another object, the robber who had been really 
guilty, was apprehended selling his plunder, and 
struck with a panic, had confessed his crime. 
He was brought bound to the same tribunal, and 
acquitted every other person of any partnership 
in his guilt. Alcander’s innocence therefore ap- 
peared, but the sullen rashness of his conduct re- 
mained a wonder to the surrounding multitude; 
but their astonishment was still farther increased, 
when they saw their judge start from his tribunal 
to embrace the supposed criminal: Septimus re- 
collected his friend and former benefactor, and 
hung upon his neck with tears of pity and of joy. 
Need the sequel be related? Alcander was ac- 
quitted: shared the friendship and honors of the 
principal citizens of Rome; lived afterward in 
happiness and ease; and left it to be engraved on 
his tomb, That no circumstances are so desperate, 
which Providence may not relieve. 





THE MANUSCRIPT. 
Our Ena@RavVING this weck represents a scene from Sterne’s 
| “ Tristam Shandy,” one of the most original and racy fictions 
| in English literature. Imagine the chagrin of an author in 
| discovering his manuscript (revised and corrected) put to the 
base use of adorning the outside of a girl’s head, where there 
is obvivusly so much room for it within; but “ natur is na- 
tur,” as old Stapleton would say, and we fear the custom of 
misconstruing and misusing a writer’s productions prevails in 
as great adegree now as when he received them mutilated 
and spoilt from the glossy ringlets of the hoyden depicted in 
the plate. Halleck says in his “‘ Fanny,” 
“In every port he found my gentle cantos, 
But never let me catch them in port-manteaus.” 
Now, lining the inside of a trunk cover is hardly the best 
means of evincing appreciation of any “ mute inglorious Mil- 
ton,” and we feel assured that provided a pretty girl would 
give us the privilege of rating her soundly, and the pleasure 
of enjoying her contrition, we should much rather, as an au- 
thor, be in the latter, than in the former position. She may 
Tie up her head 
And go to bed, 
with all our MSS. whenever she pleases, but with the an- 
nexed condition, that they are returned the next morning. 
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